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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people inthe progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on page 15. 








INFLUENCE OFZCOMMERCE IN THE 
PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


It requires no argument to demonstrate the potent 
influence of satisfactory commercial relations in main- 
taining a secure and enduring peace between nations, 
for it is one of those self-evident truths which logic 
teaches and history confirms. The basic principle of 
this great silent influence is mutuality of interest. 
The same restraining forces are at work to avert a 
rupture of friendly relations between two countries 
engaged in commerce with each other as operate to 
prevent a quarrel between a business man and his 
customers or a lawyer and his clients. 

Commerce is vitally dependent upon peace. So 
long as harmony prevails among the nations their 
commerce flourishes and develops normally from year 
to year; but upon the first rumors of war it begins to 
dwindle and to seek new channels where it will be 
least exposed to the many dangers of war. While it 
cannot be denied that the enlightened diplomacy of 
modern times has accomplished much good in behalf 
of commerce by minimizing the perils of war to which 
it is exposed, particularly by giving immunity to 
neutral shipping, under the principle that ‘‘ free ships 
make free goods,” the deplorable fact remains that 
war cannot possibly be anything but highly injurious 
and disastrous tocommerce. Even if the intelligently 
directed efforts of our statesmen and international 
lawyers to secure a larger measure of immunity for 
commerce in time of war by the exemption of inno- 
cent cargoes even when the property of an enemy’s 
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citizens and under an enemy’s flag should be com- 


pletely successful, commerce is not a sufficiently hardy: 


plant to thrive in the atmosphere of war. It 
demands the benignant sunshine of peace for its 
normal development. 

As respects the blessings of peace and the evils of 
war the situation has not changed since these were 
characterized by William Penn in 1695, who said: 

‘* Peace preserves our possessions; we are 
in no danger of invasions; our trade is free 
and safe, and we rise and lie down without 
anxiety. The rich bring out their hoards, 
and employ the poor manufacturers; build- 
ings and divers projections for profit and 
pleasure go on. Peace excites industry, 
which brings wealth, as wealth again pro- 
vides the means of charity and hospitality, 
not the lowest ornaments of a kingdom or 
commonwealth.” 


And of war, this wise old Quaker said: 


‘* War, like the frost of '83, seizes all these 
comforts at once, and stops the civil channel 
of society. The rich draw in their stock, the 
poor turn soldiers, or thieves, or starve: no 
industry, no building, no manufactory, little 
hospitality or charity: but what the peace 
gave war devours.” 

History abounds in edifying and impressive illustra- 
tions of the simple proposition that commerce is a 
great factor in the maintenance of peace among the 
nations engaged therein; but, paradoxical as it may 
seem, history is also replete with instances where 
commerce has been promoted by war under the 
predatory system of conquest and colonization which 
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prevailed during so many centuries, and where the 
provocations of wars have been furnished by com- 
merce itself. But this system of commerce is happily 
a thing of the past. So long as it prevailed mutual 
antagonisms among nations were aroused and each 
pursued a systematic policy of selfishness and exclu- 
siveness. Spain and Portugal were notable examples 
in early times, and, a little later, France and England 
pursued a like policy. Colonies, acquired by discov- 
ery or conquest, were ruthlessly exploited for the 
selfish ends of the mother country, and the struggle 
for commercial supremacy among the principal powers 
was the cause of a series of bloody and exhausting 
wars. All these evils, however, lie at the door of the 
obsolete system of predatory commerce, to which, of 
course, I do not refer when I speak of the pacific 
influences of modern international commercial rela- 
tions. At the present we think only of the voluntary 
interchange of commodities in a commerce which is 
mutually beneficial to the nations engaged. 
Commerce has become the paramount power in the 
civilized world. For some years past the world has 
been undergoing visibly an economic é¢ransition of 
far-reaching importance. Nations which were for- 
merly dependent on agriculture have been concentrat- 
ing their energies upon manufactures and commerce. 
In consequence, the great producing nations are 
devoting increasing attention to the export trade and 
are seeking everywhere for wider and better markets 
for their products. The result of this significant 
movement is a marked increase of interdependence and 
a closer relationship between different nations. Ties 
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are constantly being formed, the breaking of which 
would mean widespread disaster, and whenever sucha 
rupture is threatened a world-wide protest arises 
from the conservative element in each country favor- 
ing the preservation of law and order and the security 
of life and property. 

The United States is a noteworthy example of a 
country which is drifting away from agriculture as the 
predominant national industry and is steadily con- 
centrating its energies in manufactures and foreign 
commerce, and thus the nation is constantly binding 
itself more intimately with other nations. In propor- 
tion as these solidarities are multiplied it becomes 
more difficult to break the ties existing among differ- 
ent countries, and consequently the proposition of 
war becomes more unpopular. 

Commerce to-day rests on the broad and equitable 
principles of reciprocity. In former times every 
nation was arrayed against every other nation, pre- 
pared to do it all the injury possible by prohibitions 
and restrictions on trade, and, if necessary, to go to 
war to accomplish its ruin. This policy has been 
abandoned, although vestiges of the old idea that one 
commercial nation may gain by ruining another still 
prevail. It was Gladstone who said that the ships 
that pass between one country and another are like 
the shuttle of the loom, weaving a web of concord 
among the nations. It is now widely recognized that 
the interest of any one nation accords with the com- 
mon interest of all. This indeed was the keynote of 
the late President McKinley’s farewell speech at 
Buffalo, wherein he reminded the American people 
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that a system which provides a mutual exchange of 
commodities is manifestly essential to the continued 
and healthful growth of our export trade, and that we 
must not repose in fancied security that we can for- 
ever sell everything, and buy little or nothing; but that 
if such a thing were possible, it would not be best for 
us or for those with whom we deal. Hence he recom- 
mended the policy of reciprocity as one which would 
promote good will and friendly trade relations between 
the United States and foreign countries. 

Someone has said that dependence on commerce is 
the greatest security for national independence. The 
significance of this somewhat enigmatic statement 
will appear when it is remembered that the economic 
mission of commerce is to correct the inequalities and 
deficiencies of soil, climate, natural products, and 
industrial development in the different countries of 
the world. A superabundant quantity of any product 
when kept at home possesses little or no value, but 
when distributed throughout the world wherever 
needed through the medium of commerce, that 
product acquires a value from its capability of pur- 
chasing the dissimilar products of other countries. In 
this way the happiness of the human race is manifestly 
increased and the diversified products of various coun- 
tries are economically and advantageously distrib- 
uted, thus doing the greatest good to the greatest 
number. : 

Commerce is one of the most important agencies of 
civilization. Chiefly by its means the barbarous 
peoples of the world have been brought under the 
influence of the civilized peoples. It gives wide and 
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rapid circulation to the discoveries and inventions in 
the arts and sciences, and disseminates useful knowl- 
edge among all nations. In fact, modern commercial 
development means the extension to the dark corners 
of the earth of the mode of living and material con- 
veniences employed in the countries of Europe and 
America where civilization has reached its highest 
development. 

Commerce is not only a civilizer; it is a potent 
moral force. The controlling force of the intricate 
mechanism of the world’s commerce is confidence in 
human nature. In modern practice commercial trans- 
actions representing a valuation of billions of dollars 
per annum are made on the strength of documents 
such as bills of lading, insurance policies, and bills of 
exchange. These documents are exchanged for 
money simply because of business confidence, or, in 
other words, faith in the business integrity of the 
firms involved in the transaction. By the extension 
of commerce international confidence is created, and 
thus the various nations of the world are bound 
together by faith in each other and their common 
interests. 

Inasmuch as the character of a nation is but a com- 
posite reflection of the character of the individuals 
composing it, one might reasonably take it for granted 
that the same virtues or shortcomings which individ- 
uals of a particular nation habitually display in their 
dealings with each other will be paralleled on a larger 
scale when that nation has dealings with another 
nation. Now, among individuals the rule is that evil 
associations have a demoralizing influence, and so, in 
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analogy to this experience among individuals, it might 
well be assumed that a nation whose business standards 
are high would suffer in its commercial relations with 
a nation whose standards are low, at least to the 
extent of acquiescing in the usages of the latter 
country. But here we find a curious psychological 
trait of commerce as a moral force. Abundance of 
experience proves that just as a nation’s commerce 
always rises to the highest level of public morality 
prevailing among that nation, so does it, on its exten- 
sion to foreign countries, rise to the highest level 
existing in either country. For example, there are two 
nations in the Far East, one of which has always 
enjoyed a most enviable reputation for commercial 
honor and integrity, while the reputation of the other 
has been quite different. In recent years an extensive 
commerce has grown up between these two countries, 
and between each of them and the United States. 
Instead of the splendid code of business honesty of 
one of these Oriental nations being demoralized or 
compromised in any degree by trade intercourse with 
the people having the less punctilious ideas of business 
honor, it has exerted a manifestly beneficial influence 
on the standards of the latter nation. Thus it is that 
modern commerce has an uplifting influence among 
its votaries in all quarters of the world, which is 
another strong reason why it is so effective in the 
preservation of peace. 

The closer and more numerous the ties between 
nations which are created by commerce, the greater 
will be the reluctance on the part of any nation to 
begin a war; hence the greater the security dgainst 
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war. I have seen it suggested that these very ties 
created by commerce make war easier, for they afford 
just so many provocations for war. This is easy 
enough to allege and might seem plausible, especially 
to those whose minds are steeped in the history of the 
Mercantile system, colonial conquests, and the 
struggle for commercial supremacy of long ago; but 
the experience of modern times has been quite other- 
wise. As a matter of fact, these commercial ties 
make the damages created by war so much in excess 
of any gains possible by war as to intensify the love 
of peace and the horror of war. 

There are countless instances in history to illustrate 
the principle that commercial intimacy between two 
countries promotes and preserves peaceful relations 
between them. One of the most impressive is the 
case of England and Portugal, united in bonds of 
amity and mutuality of trade interests for a century 
and a third by the famous Methuen Treaty of Reci- 
procity. Although Portugal presented an inviting 
market for English woollen manufactures, these 
goods had been forbidden admission into that country 
since about 1680, in the effort to protect and encour- 
age the domestic industry. Similarly, England 
excluded Portuguese wines by prohibitory duties. 
The Methuen Treaty, which was signed at Lisbon on 
December 27, 1703, by John Methuen, on the part of 
Great Britain, and the Marquis de Alegrete, on the 
part of Portugal, corrected this situation. Portugal 
agreed to admit British woollens at the favorable 
tariff rates which had prevailed prior to the 
prohibition, while England agreed to admit Portu- 
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guese wines at a reduction of one-third of the 
regular duties imposed on like wines imported from 
France. 

This masterpiece of diplomacy was wonderfully 
enduring. It remained on the statute books of the 
two countries unimpaired—excepting the brief period 
1786-1793, when it was virtually nullified by the pro- 
visions of the Pitt Commercial Treaty of 1786 between 
England and France—for a period of no less than 132 
years, being terminated in 1836 by denunciation on 
the part of Portugal. During most of this time the 
treaty was highly beneficial to both contracting 
parties. England’s trade with Portugal became the 
most flourishing that she possessed. Enormous 
quantities of woollen goods and other manufactured 
products were exported each year from England to 
Portugal and her colonies, particularly Brazil, and 
paid for partly in Portuguese wines and colonial prod- 
ucts and the balance in bullion. The benefits that 
Portugal derived from the treaty were of two-fold 
character, political and commercial, of which the 
former were decidedly the more important. The 
treaty practically made the two countries firm allies. 
On more than one occasion the little Power profited 
by the spirit of helpfulness manifested by the govern- 
ment and people of the great Power. When, for 
instance, Spain attempted to subjugate Portugal, 
British troops came to the rescue, and when Lisbon 
was destroyed by earthquake it was the commercial 
alliance as much as humanity that impelled English- 
men to send generous contributions to the distant 
sufferers of alien race. In fact, all through the 
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extraordinarily long life of the treaty the mutual 
commerce was too valuable to be sacrificed by the 
rupture of friendly relations, and so the great Methuen 
Treaty, although consisting of but a few lines, and 
those exclusively relating to mutual tariff treatment 
of merchandise, was virtually a treaty of friendship 
and alliance. 

The best illustration in our times of the principle 
above enunciated that intimate commercial relations 
are an effective guaranty of peace is furnished by our 
trade relations with Great Britain. Notwithstanding 
the circumscribed area of the British Isles, no less 
than 4o per cent. of the total trade (imports and 
exports) between the United States and Europe is 
with the United Kingdom. According to our own 
statistics for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1908, the 
value of the total imports of merchandise from and 
exports to that country was $771,000,000, this repre- 
senting 40 per cent. of our total trade with Europe 
and 25 per cent. of that with the entire world. Of 
this vast commercial movement our imports of mer- 
chandise from the United Kingdom were valued at 
$190, 350,000, which was 31.3 per cent. of our total 
imports from Europe, or 16 per cent. of those from 
all countries, while our exports to the United King- 
dom represented a valuation of $580,660,000, or 45 
per cent. of our total exports to Europe, or 31 per 
cent. of those to the world. So that statistics show 
that the United Kingdom takes nearly one-half of all 
that we sell to Europe and just about one-third of 
all that we sell to the world, thus making that country 
preéminently our best customer. 
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The Atlantic Ocean is the scene of an endless pro- 
cession of vessels carrying this vast commerce for the 
mutual benefit of the nations engaged in the inter- 
change of commodities, and hundreds of thousands of 
producers in either country are dependent for their 
livelihood and the support of their families upon the 
uninterrupted continuance of this flourishing com- 
merce. Here, in our trade relations with Great 
Britain, is strikingly exemplified the fact that the 
numerous ships which ply unceasingly between the 
two countries are engaged in the noble work of bind- 
ing the nations together in international friendship 
and concord, and each and every vessel that comes and 
goes loaded to the full with the national products of 
one country destined for the people of the other is an 
effective agent in the cause of peace, tieing, at each 
successive voyage, an additional knot in the bonds 
of mutual interest which unite the two nations. So 
close and friendly have these relations become that 
the idea of possible war with England is now as 
repugnant to the American people as is the idea of 
another civil war. If it were possible for the circum- 
stances of the Venezuelan Affair of 1895 to recur to 
disturb the diplomatic relations between the two 
countries, it is certain that the episode would be 
settled dispassionately between the two governments, 
without the use of any ‘‘shirt-sleeve”’ despatches or 
bomb-shell messages to Congress, for the very sugges- 
tion of war between these two branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race has come to be regarded among all 
law-abiding and thoughtful citizens as insane or 
almost criminal. Commerce has contributed more 
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than any other agency of civilization to bring about 
this national attitude toward war in the respective 
countries. 

This being the state of feeling in the two countries, 
it is evident that that same Venezuelan Boundary Dis- 
pute, which, fourteen years ago, strained almost to 
the breaking point the peaceful relations between the 
two nations, could not possibly have a like effect at 
the present time. In 1895 our foreign trade, although 
extensive, had not become so essential a constituent 
of the national prosperity as it is to-day.. Our 
statesmen in control of the Government, as well as our 
economists, now recognize the serious interdependence 
of all civilized nations on each other, but most of all 
of the principal commercial countries. Industrial de- 
pression, financial disturbance, and popular distress in 
England, or Germany, or France are sure to be reflected, 
sooner or later, in the United States, and wice versa, 
allthese nations being like a row of bricks that lean one 
against the other and stand or fall together. These 
simple economic truths show how desirable and 
necessary it is that the spirit of mutual conciliation 
should prevail in international relations. Thus does 
Commerce point the way, pave the way, and guard the 
way that leads to a secure and lasting Peace among 
the Nations. 


JOHN BALL OSBORNE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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